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sprained a muscle in that desperate 
effort to buck the centre; the dainty 
woman may have slipped on her 
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The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
Try them—You will like them. 
LOOK WELL. FIT WELL. 
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MEMENTOES OF THE TUILERIES 


SILKEN SLIPPER. LIGHT AS AIR— 
MY LADY'S OWN, MY BEAUTY’S OWN! 
PEEPING FROM UNDER SKIRTS AS RARE 
AS EVER BY ORIENT ZEPHYRS BLOWN: 
| WONDER WHAT STRANGE LEGENDS HIDE 
WITHIN THY TEMPTING AMBUSH THERE— 





cas 
SWEET SLIPPER OF THE EMPIRE BRIDE, 
K| ONCE BRIMMED WITH WINE TO TOAST THE FAIR ? 
, O SLENDER GLOVE OF DAINTY. HUE— FIVE STORIED MUSES LURK UPON 
MY LADY’S OF THAT ERA GRAND! THESE DIMPLED FINGER-TIPS THAT KNEW 
LS STILL WARM, METHINKS, AS WHEN SHE DREW THE HAND-PRESS OF NAPOLEON, 
THY PORTRAIT-MASK FROM HER DEAR HAND: AND WAVED TO HIM LONG, LONG ADIFU! 


q O PARCHMENT MISSAL CLASPED WITH GOLD, 
: O'ER WHICH MY LADY BENT TO PRAY! 
WITHIN THY YELLOWED PAGES OLD, 
WHAT MEMORIES WAKE OF THAT FAR Day! 
BLEST BE THOU PRETTY TRIFLE THAT BEAREST 


" SUCH QUAINT TRADITIONS ALL UNTOLD; 
AND NOW FOR ALL THAT'S TRUEST, FAIREST, 
BLESSINGS ON THEE MANIFOLD! 







































HE DIDN’T GO 
J ifteen minutes, and that was all 
He had to dress for the Empire ball. 
But he smiled a smile, that was halfway glee, 
“ For I’ve got all the time I want,” quoth he. 


And he straightway took from the package trim 
The new dress-shirts that had come for him ; 


And laughed, as he thought what the clerk had said, 
Of the spiral studs that were long since dead. 
And his mind went back to the days of yore, 


When he'd twisted and turned till his wrists were sore, 


And he grinned as he thought of the time he'd spent, 
In search of a hole with a wire all bent. 
And then the shirt that was late and new, 
He held aloft to his joyous view. 
And over his soul stole peace serene, 
As he saw the buttonholes, bright and clean. 
«“‘ For this is the shirt for me,” he cried, 
A shirt where it takes but a jiffy to slide 
The studs right into the bosom white ; 
It’s the latest thing, and it’s ‘¢ out of sight.”’ 
So he took the studs and slid them in, 
And put on the shirt with a gleeful grin. 
And then with a smile that was over bold, 
He worked at those studs in the second fold. 
He pressed and tugged, till his hands got blue, 
To get those studs more than halfway through. 
And into his mind there came a doubt, 
As he wrestled away, and his smile died out. 
And he muttered aloud : “ Well, this is work!” 
And swore to himself,'and he cursed that clerk. 
Until at last, when he'd aged ten years, 
The studs slipped in, and he dried his tears, 
And cried, “ Now quick to the ball I'll go. 
Suppose I am late fifteen minutes or so.” 
And he drew his watch, by its yellow stem, 
From it’s resting place. ”~Iwas four a. M! 
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WOMAN’S EMPIRE—MAN’S MISSION 





” 


Jutta: ** But if we return to Empire style, why not the men too? 
Maup: ** Oh they would be such frights!”’ 

Jutia: ** They say that of us.”’ 

Dor= THY : ** What does it matter, if the dressmakers approve? We are picturesque. Men are merely useful.” 
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MAIDS OF I83c 


“LA PETITE MERE” 

T was evening. The War-god was striding 
| over the Pont de la Concorde, flanked by the 

victorious veterans of Austerlitz and Wag- 

ram, attended, too, by the applauding ten thousand, 
passing on over the Place of Peace to plant the 
spear and standards of triumph before the Tuile- 
ries. ‘* Vive ?Empereur!” rose like a whirlwind 
of acclaim till the very earth trembled, and the 
orgeous capital was ablaze with life and light. 

Following in his wake over the winding Seine, 
with head bowed and heart-strings torn with watch- 
ing, came the “ Little Mother.” She was on her 
way to Saint Eustache, to say a peasant’s mass for 
the repose of one she loved, who even now lay un- 
buried in the peaceful valley of the Rosbach, one 
of the ten million stones in the temple to Napo- 
leon. 

The Little Mother was swept past the Tuileries. 
“« Long live the King of Kings!” God save the 
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Empire!” ‘The cries maddened 
her. She would have shouted 
“ Down with Napoleon!”’ but she 
would have been torn to pieces, 
and she had yet a husband and a 
daughter. For them she must 
live. 

Suddenly she raised on tip-toe, 
peering into the great palace win- 
dow, and the sight lifted her heart 
to heaven. She even saw the 
Great Lady upon a purple dais, 
surrounded by the bravest of the 
sons of France, the fairest of the 
world, pressing honors upon her. 

Beautiful ! 

The Little Mother looked 
into her heart, and the true pat- 
riotism of the French peasant- 
mother rose within her. Had not 
she contributed to this glorious 
moment? Was it not her triumph? 
Long she gazed upon the brilliant 
scene, then she joined in the cry, 
“¢ Vive ’Empereur!’ I will say 
mass for my son’s repose ; for ’tis 
he who has made France glo- 
rious!”? ‘Then the poor peasant 
mother passed on to the cathedral 
altars, and thanked God that she 
had made Napoleon great and her 
country greater by giving up her 
own. Grief was there; but it was 
the grief of the patriot, the noble, 
the peasant-queen. Then she 
went home murmuring in_ her 
heart, ‘* Were it not for my son, 
where were Napoleon? ” 

Five years passed by. 

The Little Mother had crept into the city from 
the faubourg, and now stood dazed and wondering 
at the edge of the Champs Elysées. ‘The throngs 
were there, but such throngs! No beating of 
drums, no scream of pipes, no wide-waving of 
banners and cries of “ Victory!” Everywhere 
wan faces, pinched cheeks and scarlet-edged eye- 
lids, and quivering lips that only asked questions : 
told nothing. The Little Mother was again on 
her way to Saint Eustache, but there were two 
more souls now for whose repose to pray—the 
daughter, who died with a broken heart when her 
brave lover came not back in the little handful 
from Moscow, and the husband of her bosom, 
felled at her own doorstep by the bullet of the 
invading Russian. 

She stood, as every one else, watching breath- 
lessly the great carriages of state bearing dark- 
browed Ministers from palace to palace, carriers 
lashing their steeds into fury, gendarmes cursing, 
and mounted officers of the Old Guard with.swords 
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RECEIVING HIS MARCHING ORDERS 
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and tinsel of war which they 
wore like veriest trumperies. 
And there were great ladies, 
too, but such as scarce make 
heroes fight for them—so in 
contrast with those in triumph 
which she had seen through 
the tal! window of the Tuil- 
eries. Her heart was sick; 
but she dared ask no ques- 
tions—merely watched. 
Suddenly a murmur went up, 
but it was a moan, mingled 
with savage curses., She look- 
ed up. : 

The great Napoleon rode by! 
Nay, not upon his milk- 
white charger, trailing clouds 
of glory behind him; not ap- 


plauded of millions, foremost of the world; but 
a prisoner of state, crouched down within a 
dilapidated coach sprayed with the foam of the 
postillion’s horses, dashed with mud, and baptized 
with the blood of Waterloo. 

The Little Mother drew back and clenched her 
two hands together till her heart seemed to stop 
beating with the pain. The savage rage of the 
daughter of the soil surged into her bosom, and she 
raised her eyes to heaven. ‘ And it was for the 
glory of this—this Corsican mountebank that I gave 
up my loved ones?” Then, in the frenzy of 
shame, revenge, defeat, she ran into the strect, 
gathered up her two hands full of dust from be- 
tween the coach-tracks, spat upon them, muttering 
a curse, and threw them over her shoulder. 

Then she passed on to Saint Eustache, and 
praved for the repose of her loved ones. 

Such is hero-worship ! 








AN ARIEL OF THE EMPIRE 








He comes like elfin fay of old— 
This rosy Empire maiden, 
Just tripping from her frame of gold 
A With old-time legends laden. 





Her cheeks bloom roses of the South, 
The sunny skies of France 

Sleep in her eyes, and on her mouth 
Warm kisses of Romance. 


She comes like some war-sprite, to lay 
A chaplet at our feet— 

A something of that elder day 
Sweet only as love is sweet. 


With Beauty hand in hand she goes, 
Love in her young heart beating ; 

Out of the haloed Past she throws 
A kiss of present greeting. 


Out of the Past—the troublous Past 
Of chivalry and glory— 

She speaks. Ah, what a tribute vast 
Of wonder-written story ! 
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ad 
‘ 
THE FOUNTAIN OF VERSAILLES ' 
J 
5 me linger, passer-by— First as the Consul; on that eve 
Good stranger from a stranger land ! Of the Brumaire which saw him King, 4 
Come, read the histories that lie Here paused alone, as to perceive . 
In my clear bosom’s crystal zone : A prophecy in my clear face, ’ 
The glories that have come and flown Arms folding in his stern embrace 
Like dreams we dare not understand. Europe, and all the years might bring. ( 
For I have mirrored on my breast Again he stood beside me. ‘There 
The pageant of the fame of France— Were gathered ’round the brave, and strong, 
Republics that made Kings a jest, And beautiful of France, with fair 
With monarchies and empires then Sweet Josephine cleaving his side ; 
Supplanting, and that first of men, For all the world now hailed with pride 
Napoleon, son of circumstance. The “ King of Kings.”” O wondrous throng! 


Once more. It was an eve in May: 
Alone the troubled conqueror drew 
With glance that pierced my bosom, aye, 
Like arrow 
—Then he turned and fled, 
Haunted with dreams—those dreams soon dead, 
With Hope, at woeful Waterloo ! 


Balston. 
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CONSECRATE TO LOVE 


? 
Tbe Hat quaint little edifice 
re half hidden in the over- 

hanging elms? It is a 

chapel, monsieur. Ah, 

it is indeed a strange place 
for a house of worship; but 
no one has knelt there these 
many, many years, and in fact, 
monsieur, only one person ever 
worshipped within the gloomy 
pile, and that one, stranger still, 
my friend, that person had 
excellent reasons for building the _ little 
upon that very spot, of the sombre 
valley-kilns, even from the 
Some there are who build 
religious sen- 
some to Sat- 


but once. Yet, 
most 
temple 
gray brick of the 
little that I know. 
chapels, actuated by a spirit of 
timent; some to expiate a crime ; 
isfy a species of egotism, perhaps, but never was 
temple consecrated in the manner of this one— 
no, not in all the chronicles of ages. It perpetu- 
ates the thrilling history of a most strange and 
tragic love. 

I was a lad of sixteen when I entered the serv- 
ice of General Count de Barde, of the Third 
Battalion, on his vast estates which, in 1809, in- 
cluded almost the whole of ie north valley of the 
Seine from the suburbs of Paris to the pretty 
Gothic village of Meaux hel My father was 
a Corsican and a patriot, a worshipper of his coun- 
tryman, the great Bonaparte, who had rendered the 
General life- long aid in his accumulation of power ; 
and when, in 1807, he was killed by the falling of 
a tree, fee having saved the Gener al’s life only to 
lose his own, it was understood that I was to be 
trained to assume control of at least a part of this 
perfect provincial system, and to manage exclu- 
sively the mammoth brick-kilns which stood in the 
identical spot where now stands the consecrated 
chapel yonder, surrounded by the same hand-clasped 
and patriarchal trees 

Over the tree- -tops beyond, monsieur, you re- 
mark the grand old ruin on the summit of the hill. 
It was the chateau of the General, and a marvel of 
beauty it was inthose days to the thousands who 
came even from Paris to admire it, and to partake 
of sumptuous hospitality which ever resembled 
a sort of all-year féte. Ah, what stirring times 
were those, my friend ! Fieen that grand old 
reliquary down to this solitary little chapel in the 

valley an invisible chain of history hangs, every 
link of which encloses a human passion, a deep 
and varied experience. 

What an imposing central figure to all this 
pageant of reminiscence! ‘The Emperor admired, 
and the valley-folk adored him. Perhaps it was 
the sterling integrity of his nature, and the deep 
sense of justice ‘that actuated his devde, and gave 
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Long and multiplying 
prosperity, too, gave the General courage, his great, 
good heart instinct with the chivalry of a true sol- 
dier. Of his vast army of valley-folk workers, 
either in his vineyards, pottery works, or about the 
great brick-kilns, not one but enjoyed his personal 


nobility to his patriotism. 


interest. The firing of these kilns was a tri- yearly 
event of moment, and in this open clearing about 
the kilns, the Geesed would have his twenty long 
tables brought down from the chateau, loading 
them with viands, and every man, woman or child 
that had the least hand in his enterprises was bidden 
to feast. A cask of choice vintage was offered up 
in pleasant sacrifice, and at the July féte an ox was 
roasted whole. What a vivid memory of the val- 
ley-monarch, we who knew hin, retained! I can 
see him younder now—that tall, dark, human 
thunderbolt, with heart as tender as a child? s, with 
a voice that made women quaver, and children cry 
with fear, yet capable of softest modulation—etalk- 
ing down the narrow aisles between the broad, 
laden and garlanded tables, lighted by a hundred 


‘torches, scanning the many faces that not one of 


his great family be missing, and not an impostor 
thrust into their midst. Eventful days were these, 
soon to be followed by the struggle between repub- 
lic and monarchy, and for the “General a domestic 

warfare more deadly than all the battles of Napo- 
leon. 

It was in the late spring of 1808 that the Gen- 
eral, returning from his annual visit to the home of 
his childhood in the Hautes Pyrénées, brought 
back with him his young wife, some twenty years 
his j junior, to rule with him the fortunes of “ ‘Hal- 
loc,” the chateau yonder. The valley went wild 
with j joy; and for many days there was open feast 
in the great halls of ‘the mansion, and scenes of 
festivity followed rivaling the splendors of the 
court of Hadrian. Paris was drunken with the 
success of her idol whom the Fates seemed to 
hover over, showering bounty upon bounty, and 
victory upon victory upon him. From the tri- 
umph of Eylau to that day there seemed no human 
power that could withstand the little Corsican’s on- 
slaught. Russia was in subjection, Joseph was 
king of Spain, and upon the many thrones of con- 
tinental Europe sat either sworn allies or monarchs 
of Napoleon’s own dictum and choice. Even 
Rome had been seized and the Papal states, the 
Inquisition abolished, and in the new capital of the 
world Josephine was surrounded with the restored 
ceremonial court, thrice brilliant and apparently cer- 
tain of long prosperity. 

The General's young wife was like a wild ga- 
zelle brought from the forests to be the ruling spirit 
of this palace of luxury. She was the most perfect 
example of what the pure southern soils and clear 
mountain atmosphere, as well as the surroundings 
of tradition and romance, produce after generations 
of development. She was not beautiful: she was 











more. One forgot mere beauty in the strange 
spell which her mere presence inspired in the 
northern heart; small of figure, yet so straight and 
commanding that she gave the illusion of stature, 
with a cheek that shone with a mellow light like 
ripe fruit of the tropics, shoulders of classic mod- 
elling in the Oriental luxuriousness of the Empire 
gown, with a seeming transparency in their dim- 
pled suena, she bore the elegance of high birth 
and breeding, yet that eloquent simplicity, of the 
peasant to whom tradition is more than history, 
poetry and song more than philosophy and fact. 
The General adored her—as which of us did not? 
But, victim ever of that indomitable conceit which 
had hitherto conquered all, he had led himself into 
the belief that she in turn loved him, which, my 
friend, I deplore as a deep and deadly blunder into 
which snare no younger doting lover would have 
fallen. What sweet but fatal illusions will not 
possess the minds of men of five and fifty when 
they themselves are the captives of an all-encom- 
passing passion. It did not require the wisdom of 
prophets to perceive that though present in the 
flesh, the soul was absent upon hourly long jour- 
neys back to the Franco-Spanish province, lighted 
by southern stars and swept by the soft perfumed 
winds of the semi-tropic land of rich dreams and 
rapturous love. As she sat before the spinet ar- 
rayed in the Egyptian web-veils of many hues 
which the triumphs of Napoleon in Egypt had 
made the fashion in the Parisian court, and while 
the great General reclined like a couchant lion at 
her feet, she sang of the Spanish hero, 


‘* Helo, helo, por do viene 
El Moro!” 


with his buskins of morocco, stirrups of gold, 
and flashing spear, or warbled one of those deft 


translations from the Arabic of Xamri, poet to the 


Moorish Abderahman— 


«¢ Gold not so pure, nor pearls so fair 
As Allah made thee, child divine ! 
No mines of Ind or Afric rare 
Hold gems to match this look of thine. 


«*’To Allah praise that of the earth 
Things e’en so beautiful may be 
As maiden grace and woman’s worth 
United Godwise as in thee 





it would not take a spirit of magic to divine that 


those dreamful eyes looked quite over the head of 


the gray warrior and found repose in the embrace 


of a wild dark spirit that was the complement of 


her inner life. 

But soon came matters of national moment re- 
quiring the General’s presence in the ranks. Until 
the departure of the great valley-monarch, we 
were inclined to treat' the glories of Na- 
poleon as affairs of an abstract nature 
which lay far beyond our orbit, as it were. 
But when the big soldier mounted his bay gelding, 
and, attended by his saluting aides, passed down the 

vilies of the Seine toward Paris, followed by shout- 
ing hundreds on foot and on horse, the national 
write was brought to our own doorstep. I remem- 
ber well the parting between the General and his 
young wife on that memorable May evening, after 
they had watched the twilight fading from the ter- 
race, promenading up and down in deepest con- 
sultation. Ah, she was beautiful then in the flush 
of fear, and the wonder of parting. A soft Persian 
shawl fell back from her white shoulders, and her 
head was crowned with a sort of classic garland— 
simplicity regaining favor again after the barbarian 
prodigality of the Creole queen had exhausted all 


human caprices. And like a child did she follow 
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her mounted lord down the hillside, clinging to the 
sword presented him by the Emperor, and endeav- 
oring loyally to cheer her chief; and between 
vonder crumbling monoliths, which were then the 
side-posts of an imperial gateway, the big soldier 
bent down and kissed her twice upon the forehead, 
whereupon in speechless eloquence of emotion, the 
little sibyl turned and fled back to the terrace 
again. 

With the General’s going it seemed that a glory 
had passed from the earth, leaving a sense of op- 
pression and bondage behind. Driven into the 
fortress of the sensitive southern temperament, the 
beautiful mistress of the chateau upon the hill be- 
came a creature of sensations once more, living in 
the past and the dream-life of the present, which 
was all but perfect, all but happiness. For days a 
melancholy possessed her, and her irritable temper 
brought us all into humblest subjection ; but the 
the divine barbarian that makes the trees, 
and flowers, and the birds of morning her deen 
companions, even her religion—came to the surface ; 
and solitude, that, following so closely upon these 
unremittant festivities, was once burdensome and 
ennuyeuse, now became a joy; and she felt the 
liberty of the solitary mountain bird, a creature of 
the upper air. 

It was three months to a day, that, as I was ar- 
ranging the final preliminaries for lighting the great 
kiln—which momentous event was to follow the 
night after with the usual fete, a young man entered 


savage 





the open space yonder, like a way farer who had 
lost his way. Alone, and not a little genial with 
the thought of the morrow, I hailed him. He 


said that he had come a long distance, and was 
making his way to the north where he hoped to 
embark for America in search of new fortunes. A 
forlorn blue coat was buttoned up closely to the 
bronze neck, and his trousers were tied about him 
with thongs, while his slime-oozing boots left a 
footprint like that of a panther upon the polished 
clay floor of the clearing before the kiln. But 
there was somewhat in the face that inspired inter- 
est, almost awe. 

“You are from the south,” said I, noting the 
clean-cut, mobile features, like a cameo of a trou- 
badour cut in South Sea shell, and the peculiar ac- 
cent which denotes the contiguous provinces to 
Spain. 

“You are 
eyes; then recovering, “is yonder 
Madame la Comtesse ae Barde ? 

“Yes. [am her aide during the absence of the 
General.” 

“Indeed?” “lhe word was spoken almost with 
agitation. ‘ You will take a message to her from 
me?’ He was drawing forth a twisted handker- 
chief which spilled out one or two pieces of gold 
as he untied it with trembling fingers. 

“ You insult me, I said. 


perceiving,” said he, dropping his 
the chateau of 


“Tf Ma- 


: > 
monsieur, 
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dame la Comtesse knows you, I will take a mes- 
sage without hire, for I see that you are in need.” 
The stranger nodded as if the need were indeed 
more than matters of hunger and thirst; then 
wrote a few lines, intrusting them to me. 


he said. 


“T will 


wait here till you return,” 
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THE GENERAL'S YOUNG WIFE” 


As I reached the grand terrace, Madame la 
Comtesse was just alighting from her Meck charger, 
and was rifling her pockets for a bon-bon to reward 
her faithful animal after her evening jaunt down 
the valley. The memory of that simple pictur- 
esque scene remains irradicably fixed in my mind, 
its quiet peacefulness and the piayful coquetry of 
the dumb creature adored of his mistress, so in 
contrast with the whirlwind of events that followed. 
With the reading of that simple message—once, 
twice, thrice—and with a tumult of misgivings in 
her heart, the beautiful woman turned upon me, 
venturing a question which only broke into a faint 
choking cry. For a moment the fluttering heart 
seemed solving a great problem ; and turning her 
eyes in the direction of the sun that left great 
trains of gorgeous cloud right over the most fa- 
vored capital of the civilized world, as if to gather 
light into the darkness of a doubting hesitating soul, a 
sort of prayer escaped the quivering lips; and then 
without a spoken word she remounted the black 
horse, and spurred him down the arch of overhang- 
ing lindens, in the direction of the kilns. 

I stood still a moment in amazement, a feeling 
of guilt entered my heart, though my crime had 
been but the prompting of a pure thought. At 
last I perceived the hidden significance of that si- 
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lent living drama acted with such tragic earnestness 
by one who was her sole audience, all these weeks. 

Suddenly a light touch at my side, and | looked 
up. The groom was standing with eyes fixed upon 
the distance, his hand pointing down the valley road 
beside the gleaming Seine, which threaded the dark 
green vale like a ribbon of silver through an altar- 
cloth. ‘Three mounted figures were appioaching, 
the white, flowing beard of the forward one starting 
the blood to my temples. It was the General. 
Instantly I turned, and fled down the narrow defile 
which was a short path to the kilns, so familiar to 
me. It seemed that some calamity impended, 
though I could not guess more than to realize the 


General’s disappointment, on his sudden coming, at 
not finding the Countess to greet him. As I 


neared the kilns I slackened my pace from mere ex- 
haustion. I had time to think, for, though I had 
unwittingly betrayed the whereabouts of my mis- 
tress by my flight down the narrow path never used 
for other purpose, it would take some moments for 
the General to mount the hill, learn what was to 
be learned from the groom, and return. I had 
crept close to the kiln-clearing on the opposite 
side from the road entrance, when the noise of the 
heavy war-trappings, and the tread of the heavy 
charger coming down the hill, drove me to quick 
action. But the shadows deepened, and my way 
became more difficult; and as I stealthily ap- 
proached the clearing I saw that I was too late. 
Pausing an instant there, I heard a whisper in the 
stillness, and, strange to say, the iron door of the 
great kiln close and latch, followed by the schufHle 
of feet, as of some one dancing on one foot with 
hasty mounting. Then I crept even to the edge 
just as the tall silhouette of the soldier spurred into 
the open space, and there met the wife seated im- 
periously, like an apparition in gray, against the 
sombre shadows. With a faint cry of forced sur- 
prise, the little woman reined forward, greeting her 
lord ; but with a kiss and a wave of the hand he 
sped by her, silencing her with a gleaming look. 
Then the warrior stopped, dismounted, drew his 
sword, and advanced toward the great kiln-door. 

“ Stop!” The cry was like the scream of a 
wounded animal. 

The General turned. 
locked in there!”’ he said. 

“« How dare you?”’ A cut of the whip, and the 
black charger dashed up broadside to the great 
door. The tall warrior stood still, folding his 
arms. ‘There was asmile upon his lips as he said : 
“Dare you look me in the eyes and tell me that 
you did not just now conceal some one in there 
from me ?” 

“T dare!’ 

“ Then 
you lie 
' One moment! ” 

“< What are you going to do? 


“ You have some one 


you lie | I will prove that 


> 





The soldier halted. 


” 


“To prove that you have lied, and then kill the 


proof!” The utterance was calm—tragically 
calm. 
“One moment!” and the littl woman 


snatched a glistening weapon into the air, and 
spurred away from the door a pace. Then hold- 
ing the weapon above her, she said calmly, “If 
you open that door and find no one there, before 
God, I shall plunge this into my heart 
choose, Monsieur ! ” 

Whether held by the fascination of those low- 
spoken words, or stopped by the realization that be 
there a lover within or no lover, the fate of his 
happiness were the same, I can only wonder. 
But, acknowledging his defeat, the General drew 
his helmet and advanced to his conqueror. “ My 
love,” he said, “ my life is yours. As I love you, 
so do | believe i in you. Lay your hand upon this 
sword and swear that you are faithful to me!” 

The slender hand shot out, grasping the sword 
hilt, while he bound his big palms around it. 
“ Before God, I am true!” the voice betrayed no 
tremor of fear. 

Then the great soldier reached forward, clasping 
his loved one to him with a thousand prayers for 
forgiveness, and a thousand pledges of confidence. 
‘** How could I have been so mad as to doubt you 
—you who are the light, the joy, the heaven of a 
soldier’s life, for whom if hope, fight and pray God 
to endue?” But, my friend, the sword 
went not back into the sheath as the dagger had 
done, nor in his ravings did once those restless 
eyes leave that iron door. ‘Ho! ho! my lads,” 
he bellowed with wild laughter. “ Mecklin! 
Burse! de Freynet! The firing was for to-mor 
row night; no—it shall be to-night in my honor. 


Halloo! Halloo!” 


alas, 


(Concluded in Supplement. ) 
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VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


A Week and a day since the great ball, 


and still it is the never-failing topic of 


conversation. If there were no quar- 
ling nor ill-feeling before that wonderful 
vent, if all reports were false as to certain 
omen giving their names for patronesses and 
ien withdrawing, there has certainly been no 
ad of comment and cavilling ever since. It 
oes seem a pity, with all the talk about eti- 
uette beforehand, that the Princess’s hus- 
ind should have been so entirely overlooked, 
ot even noticed by a bow. Then, again, it 
ems a that 


ieyer, Mrs. Berwind and Mrs. Ceballos, who 


shame Mrs. Theodore Have- 
nt their carriages for the Infanta’s use the 
ight of the ball, should have had their kind 


Red 


ery obnoxious, but even poor red tape has 


ffer discourteously refused. tape is 

id as many things laid to its charge as if it 
vere National Cordage itself. 

The Infanta has certainly been most 
horoughly canvassed for the past few weeks. 
Ve have heard of nothing but what she has 
lone or is to do, what she has eaten or is to 
at, what she has worn or is to wear, and yet, 
n spite of all, no one who has been fortunate 
nough to meet her personally feels that the 
letails are in any way trivial. Possessed of a 
ngly pretty and at the same time singularly 
kindly 

The 


when once in 


craceful, her gracious manner and 
speech have endeared her to everyone. 
bugbear of etiquette vanishes 
her presence. She dresses in uncommonly 
good taste, and looks quite like the princesses 


in the fairy tales dear to childhood. 


Last Saturday was, in spite of the gloomy 
predictions of the morning, a very good day 
for the coaching parade. To be sure, the 
gray weather precluded the wearing of any 
very gay costumes, but the day for fancy silks 


and satins has gone by, and tailor-made gowns 
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have been acknowledged the only suitable 
wear on coaches. The meet was in the morn- 
ing at about half-past eleven. It is needless to 
say every coach was thoroughly well appointed, 
horses, livery, harness and every detail abso- 
Mrs. Annette Wet- 
more, Mrs. W. Earl Dodge, Mrs. Fernando 
Howard, Miss Louise 


Frederick Neilson form at 


lutely fin de siécle. 


Tom 
and Mrs. 


any time a rare combination of beauty, but 


Yznaga, Mrs. 
Morris 


one and all looked particularly well in their 
neat costumes. Mrs. Perry Tiffany, whose 
marriage was celebrated only a short time ago ; 
Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mrs. Cooper Hew- 
itt and Mrs. Willie Jay were also among those 
who were chosen to grace this coaching parade 


of *93. 


Down at Meadow Brook the same day 


the Polo season opened and there was a 
very jolly time. The match was between 
the Meadow Brook and Rockaway Clubs, 


Polo were out 


little 


and all those interested in 
in full force. A 


erected 


very pretty stand 


was where a of tea and other 


light 


cup 


refreshments could be had at any 


time. The ground was in excellent condition, 
and the match was played amid the wildest en- 
thusiasm of both players and spectators. There 
isa certain feeling of danger in polo which 
makes the game intensely exciting and the 
women take as much interest in the game as 
though they were playing themselves. Mr. 
Winthrop, Mr. August Belmont, Mr. James L, 
Kernochan and Mr. Cheever are most enthusi- 
astic players, and they played with heart and soul 
utterly regardless of the hard knocks they re- 
ceived. The Hempstead women turned out in 
full force. Mrs. Smith Hadden, Mrs. James 
Kernochan, Mrs. Ripley, Mrs. Belmont, Miss 
Beeckman, Miss Wilson, and Mrs. August Bel- 
mont all dressed in their natty spring suits pre- 
sented a fine appearance, although it is hard to 
be either composed or dignified when watching 


these match games, for when you see your 
favorite apparently viciously run down by his 
opponent, human nature cannot refrain from 
The Polo 


now well opened, and until late in the autumn 


expressing an opinion. season is 
there will be matches and practicing all the 
time. Some women have tried to play polo 
but have never attained much success, for it is 
almost impossible, riding on a side saddle, to 


get full purchase of the mallet and ball. 


The wedding at Calvary Church to-day of 
Mr. Churchill 
a very pretty affair. Miss 
Satterlee, Miss Kitty Babcock, 
Miss Evelyn White and Miss Madge Clark- 
son are to be bridesmaids with Miss Humbert, 
The 


There 


Miss Margaret Humbert to 
Satterlee will be 


Constance 


the bride’s sister, for maid of honor. 
church is to be beautifully decorated. 

will be a large reception immediately after the 
ceremony. No less than four weddings are to 
be celebrated to-day, for fashion has changed, 
and now decrees that Saturday is the day of 
The 
rhyme, Monday for health, Tuesday for wealth 


all others for the nuptial ceremony. 


and Wednesday the best day of all, Thursday 
for losses, Friday for crosses and Saturday no 
luck at all, is evidently obsolete, tor certainly 
the brides now laugh at it as an old supersti- 


tion. 


The Open Air Horse Show bids fair to be 


a fashionable function as well. Last year it 
was not very satisfactory, but the weather was 
Certainly unpropitious, and that may have been 
partly the cause. This year all the people 
interested are doing their best to make the 
affair suceesstul, and as the Quakers are at 
present holding their meeting, thereby ensur- 
ing a week of rain, the weather will undoubt- 
edly be in favor of a great success next week. 
June which sees the city deserted, is a month 
when people stay near town and it is not 
difficult for 


for any gaiety of this kind. 


those in the suburbs to come in 








AS SEEN BY HIM 


Ast summer Georges Duval, an artist 
L friend, whose acquaintance I had made 
in Paris a few years ago, asked me to 

run down to his country place and pay him the 
customary Sunday visit. Duval is a queer ge- 
nius. He is just enough of a Bohemian, in the 
foreign acceptation of the term, to make him a 
trifle original and interesting. Now and then 
one wants that sort of thing. It is a relief 
from the usual monotony of existence. At 
present Georges has a craze—he is always hav- 
ing a craze of some kind —for the first Napo- 
leon, and his house is filled from attic to cellar 
with relics and mementoes of the whilom con- 
gueror of Europe. Having a cup of tea ina 
very Empire salon, with the fair Marie 
Louise, in puffed sleeves and no waist to speak 
of, smiling down at me from a gilt frame 
adorned with the imperial eagle, and being 
further edified by cocked hats and swords and 


busts of Napoleon mingled with trophies ot 


Waterloo, a spinet, a number of impossible 
chairs, and tapestries in greens and mauves, and 
the many other knick-knacks which are called 
Empire, I left my hostess, whose gown was a 
reflection caught trom that of the second Em- 
press, and retired to my room fora nap_ before 
dinner. Even the place where I was to sleep 
forthe next two nights, and probably days, was 
fitted up asa copy of the room of the Emperor 
at St. Helena—a little dismal, I must confess, 
and made possibly more gruesome by the por- 
traits of two staring Napoleonic generals on 
either side of a great white wooden mantel, 
elaborately gilded and fitted with andirons that 
could never be put to any practical use. 

I have always admired Napoleon, his genius, 


his bravery, and his wonderful command ot 


nerve. I think, of course, that he is not only 
the greatest man of this century, but one of the 
greatest of all times. My thoughts went back 
to a dismal Sunday in Paris, one of those gray, 
misty days, so frequent there in the autumn, 
and the effect of which the fir de siécle artist 


tries to depict in the landscapes of the Salon of 


to-day.  Ilett the city and took a little excur- 
sion. It was to Malmaison, the home of the 
ill-tated Josephine after her divorce had been 
procured by the Emperor. I do not know of a 
more dismal place than this same Malmaison ; 
a typical square house of dirty gray stucco 
standing in a dreary garden. The rooms have 
low ceilings, and the damp has eaten its way 
into many of the old state apartments, and lib- 
erally festooned the fading frescoes with great 
patches of green mould. A _ little old woman 
in the whitest of caps and the bluest of stitHy 
starched aprons, her skin like parchment, and 
her eyes like bright, black beads, showed me 
through the house. I believe it has been to 
rent tor several years, and has never found a 
tenant. One thing struck me about my guide : 
she seemed to have lived always. 
of those ancient French women of the peasant 


She was one 


class that are left as relics from one century to 
another. I knew that she must have sat at the 
toot of the guillotine and knitted while Louis 
xvi., Marie Antoinette, his fair queen, and the 
flower of the French nobility were having 
their heads popped into the basket by the 
bloodthirsty patriots of 
surprised when, reaching a small room in the 


96. So I was not 
second story, the windows of which com- 
manded a view of the garden with its broken 
statues, and its mournful shrubbery, she stopped, 
ind turning to me, said: ‘She used to wait 
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for him there at the window. He came every 
day. You see the little gate in the wall, that 
was the way he entered the garden. I have 
seen him many atime. Oh, my mistress was 
a beautiful and gracious lady !” Here my guide 
stopped with a croak, and an interrogation or 
exclamation—I hardly knew which. I thought 


it meant small coin of the Republic. I pro- 
duced it and found that I was right. It was 


needless to ask her of whom she spoke. In 
that dingy room with its faded silk tapestries, 
its spindle-legged chairs, and its tawdry framed 
mirrors, Josephine, deserted, had waited day 
after day for the visit of the man she loved. 
This concierge, then a child, had seen the 
well-known figure in tight white buckskins, 
high boots, dark coat and cocked hat—the 
great Emperor of the French, still faithful in 
heart to the woman who had done so much to 
make him—pay this stealthy tribute to her day 
after day, while at the Tuileries the daughter 
of Austria was holding imperial court. Na- 
poleon made the trip in a small carriage, and 
Josephine frequently went down as far as the 
gate to meet him, at least so said my guide. 
Thinking over this, I must have fallen 
asleep, because it seemed to me as if both the 
two old generals came down from their canva- 
ses and frames and addressed me. I know 
that their tone was one of seeming contempt for 
the youth of this latter end of the nineteenth 
century, but I felt able to answer them. They 
laughed at my attire and could not imagine 
why I should need a valet to help me with my 
very Puritanical and Quakerish garb. Of course 
I said that if they had been, instead of French 
warriors, the flower of the Regent’s court from 


over the water, where George, then Prince of 


Wales, was setting the fashions for Europe, 
drinking Maraschino and proving himself a 
sad rake generally, they might have set up 
as critics. I think I floored these worthy 
military gentlemen by laughing at their own 
garb. A Frenchman never knows how to 
dress, I said. 
furniture and in art decoration, and the French 
woman leads the fashion for the world, but a 
Frenchman always reminds me of a trussed fowl, 
he is so skewered up. Louis xiv., the Grand 
Monarch, wore the most beautiful of curly wigs 
and the most elaborate of brocaded coats, and 
yet he never was half as well dressed as the 
beaux of the courts of Queen Anne and the 
succeeding Georges. When Napoleon was 
crowned, or rather crowned himself Emperor 
of the French, he wore slippers with diamond 
buckles and very high heels, white small 
clothes, a claret-colored coat and a shirt witha 
frill. Of course he changed these for a grand 
imperial robe, but he looks very comical beside 
the portraits of the Regent of England. 
When he married Marie Louise he objected 
to wearing a white tie because he thought it 
was too English, and yet it was the only proper 
thing he could have worn on the occasion and 
under the circumstances. He was very punc- 
tilious about court etiquette and court dress, 
and although the conqueror of Europe, he 
never, in his whole brilliant career, obtained 
a victory over his bad taste regarding _ his 
clothes. I suppose, I said to these two worth- 
ies, that France has so much admired her great 
Emperor that is the reason why Frenchmen 
have been badly dressed ever since. I had 
gazed in through the glass at the windows of 
the museum at the Louvre and seen some 
shocking bad clothes which this same Napoleon 
wore on state occasions and which even when 





He is all very well in questions of 


new must have been ill-fitting and hideous 


garments. After all, the man of to-day is the 
best dressed man in history. He does not go 
to picturesque extremes, but he is clean. | 
don’t think our grandfathers used soap and 
water as much as they should have done. 
They were more partial to perfumery and they 
indulged in that dreadfully dirty habit of snut- 
fing. Even George, first gentleman in Europe, 
was addicted to filthy satin night robes. The 
world was not civilized enough in those days 
to adopt the eastern pajama. A man’s ward- 
robe costs him more to-day than the boasted 
finery, the satins and the brocades of the end 
of the last century and the beginning of this. 
To-day we scan the pages of history, appro\ 
of Lord Chesterfield’s advice to his son in rel 
tion to being a well-dressed man, borrow what 
was beautiful and seemly and leave behind t. 
be packed away in the garret the faded and 
garish finery which delighted the fops and th 
men of Napoleon’s time. 

I don’t know how long I would have gone 
on talking to my ghostly visitors, but they, n: 
finding a chance to stop the flow of my h 
rangue, rushed at me with uplifted swords. 
myself, remembering the ornamental poker in 
the corner of the fire-place, rose from my chair to 
grasp it just as the canvas swords were comin 
down in unison upon my devoted head. | 
felt a stunning blow, then I was conscious th 
I had been nodding in a very uncomfortab! 
chair and had fallen on the floor, in my dream 
ing encounter with Napoleon’s two generals. 

And yet, after all, when I questioned and 
cross-questioned Georges that night as to th: 
authenticity of much that was Empire in hi 
house, he actually confessed to me that the 
furniture was manufactured in New York and 
that he had purchased the portraits of my tw 
worthies from an impecunious painter who wa 
doing ancestors for western customers in a gar 
ret in Chelsea. 


LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Ur wonderful weather still continues un- 
changed ; we are literally flooded with 


sunshine, canopied by blue skies, and 


soothed deliciously by the softest of west 
winds. We have in effect quite forgotten our 


old London, as she was, in this new London, 
as she is. Summer frocks, sailor hats, shirts of 
all sorts and conditions, brown shoes and hose 
en suite, are the order of the moment, while al! 
one’s gossiping turns on al fresco pleasures; river 
picnics, Hurlingham and polo, lunch at Ran- 
elagh, golf at Wimbledon, “tea on the Ter- 
race,” and other such pour passer le temps fri- 
volities which belong by right to the leafy 
month of June rather than to treacherous 


April. 


*¢ Chestnut Sunday *’ at Bushey Park, always 
one of the favorite May pastimes, when all the 
magnificent trees are in full bloom, and the air 
laden with their faint sweet perfume, will fall 
quite a month too early this season, so unpre- 
cedented and marvelous have been the last 
eight weeks of uninterrupted sunshine. It is 
very delightful, but it makes one fear something 
very gloomy in the way of reprisals for the 
real summer months. A wet July and a dreary 
August; so say the fatalists and the weather 
prophets. 


Weddings, Irish Delegates, the Royal 
Academy, these are the principal events of this 
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week’s social London. Thirty weddings, and 
all smart, have been rushed into the last seven 
days, SO superstitious were the brides-elect as 
to May being the most unlucky month of all 
the year in which to change one’s estate. 


Lady Randolph Churchill’s 1,200 Anti- 
Home Rule Irish Delegates, who have been so 
royally entertained since Saturday, will certainly 
have happy cause to remember London hospi- 
tality all the rest of their lives, and return to 
their native land wiser if sadder men. Many 
of them—and they were all drawn from the 
ultra-middle class—had never been in England 
before, to say nothing of London. The ordi- 
nary usages of every-day society life were un- 
known, bewildering quantities to them. To 
he entertained at what we should consider only 
an every-day luncheon or dinner with all its 

)propriate accessories, the snowy napery, irre- 
,roachable silver, exquisite old Crown Derby ; 

»wers, bon-bonse fruit—strawberries in April, 
en entendu! the soft-footed servants, the utter 

ns géne of the guests, the social shibboleth 
hich tripped so lightly on their tongues, were 
ich and all definite items calculated to strike 
rror to many a son of -Erin, to whom all the 
me his host desired only to do honor, and to 
iake him feel at home. But then, on the 
ther hand, it was an enlargement of ideas, 
nd an education in life, as life is lived in these 
n de siécle days. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Macdonald gave a small 
ut most successful “tea*’ on Monday, in 
onor of Mrs. Hutchins, of Washington, who 
; charming every one just now by her beauti- 
ul voice and lovely personality. The after- 
oon was distinctly American, all the prettiest 
vomen being of transatlantic origin. Mrs. 
lutchins, whose husband holds a Government 
ppointment at Washington, carried off the 
‘alm, however, by her tall, graceful figure, and 
iristocratic face and bearing, and above all by 
ier exquisite voice, which for quality and cul- 
ivation many a professional artiste might envy. 
she wore a quiet but very effective gown of the 
1ew, coarse crinkled crépon in pale stone gray, 
he full skirt trimmed with seven narrow rolls 
it black satin; the bodice, a folded surplice 
nodel, was of soft black surah; the sleeves 

very large puffs coming down abruptly tight to 
the wrists, were of the gray crépon, and a little 
black butterfly bonnet, and not a single jewel 
f any kind, completed the costume. Mrs. 
Newhouse, of Richmond, Virginia, always one 
of the most popular of young American 
grandes dames, whose flat in the Belgravia 
Mansions is such a happy meeting place for all 
compatriot friends, looked exceptionally pretty 
in a black silk toilette made quite short and 
very full, relieved only by jet bands of passe- 
menterie, and a big hat of black lace picked 
out boldly with roses of a lovely, deep blush 
pink. Mrs. Blackman, the wife of the popular 
American artist, Walter Blackman, just home 
trom the Riviera, wore an electric blue foulard 
patterned in white, with a profusion of very 
good lace, and a smart shoulder cape in deep 
bronze velvet. Miss McNeil, a niece of the 
host, had ona fresh little gown of gray and 
blue, and Mrs. Jackson, who received Colonel 
Macdonald’s guests, was in black with some 
pretty touches of old lace about it. Mrs. 
Hutchins sang twice, rendering an old French 
romanza and a charming pathetic English 
ballad, in both of which she proved most happy. 


A more brilliant Royal Academy Private 
View than to-day’s I have not seen in many a 
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long year. With Parliament in full swing, the 
Home Rule Bill hanging in the balance, the 
most exceptional weather, and the suddenly re- 
newed whispered rumor of a much-desired 
Royal alliance, everybody who could beg or 
borrow a ticket—they are not to be had for the 
asking, no, nor for paying either—flocked to 
Burlington House to-day, ostensibly to view 
the pictures, but in reality to view one another's 
clothes, to criticise and to comment, to revile 
or to praise, and in every case to discuss the 
particular topics—scandaleuse of the moment. 

Among the first arrivals who made their way 
up the wide crimson carpeted staircase, banked 
on either side by plants in full bloom, azaleas 
saffron and pink, marguerites white and yel- 
low, the feathery spirea, yellow genesta, soft 
tinted mignonnette, set off against a background 
of ferns and palms, were the veteran Premier 
and Mrs. Gladstone, accompanied by their 
daughter, Mrs. Drew, and conducted by the ever 
genial Mr. Agnew. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
always do their Academy thoroughly, they are 
among the few who do come for the pictures 
and not for the people. Therefore the G. O. 
M. went at once methodically to work, cata- 
logue in hand and eyeglass on nose, to con- 
scientiously examine every canvas in the show, 
Mrs. Gladstone close at his elbow all the time, 
smiling blithely at every one and trailing her 
now historic black velvet cloak with its sable 
border unconcernedly behind her. 

Close behind the Prime Minister's group 
were the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, 
—she looking extremely well in a very elegant 
pale heliotrope gown, and he doing the cour- 
teous to every one as usual—the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts in a black toilette the lace cape 
of which was relieved by bands of yellow rib- 
bon—rather trying to a lady not in her pre- 
miére jeunesse—had her husband with her, 
—he was once Ashmead Bartlett ; he is now 
Burdett-Coutts, by virtue of letters patent— 
and as I passed them I caught an echo of 
«< Chicago,”’’ and a reference to the Baroness’s 
beautiful gift to the Free Library of that city, 
a five volume edition on the philanthropic work 
of British women. The report was under- 
taken by the Baroness at Princess Christian’ s 
personal request, and is quite unique in its way. 
Princess Christian contributes a paper upon the 
Royal School of Art Needlework of which she 
is President. The Baroness writes two Con- 
gress reports, and among the other well-known 
contributors are Mrs. Molesworth, the Coun- 
tess Compton, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Lady 
Victoria Lambton, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Miss 
Hesba Stretton and others of the same ilk. 











The volumes are to be sumptuously bound 
and illustrated, and the publishers are Sampson 
Low & Co. 


Next to appear on the scene were Lord and 
Lady Salisbury, looking just a trifle fatigued 
after their garden party at Hatfield, in honor 
ot the 1,200 Irishmen, and then the Marchion- 
ess of Tweedale with her young husband, 
Capt. Gordon Evans, followed by Isabella, 
Countess of Wilton, exquisitely pretty of course, 
and Lady Sarah Wilson, sister-in-law to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, in one of her 
favorite big picture hats. Lady “ Di** Hud- 
dlestone, of legal fame, Lady Ponsonby, 
Lady Pollock and other society celebrities. 


The American element was well to the fore. 
Lady Randolph Churchill looked radiant and 
handsome in a very charming toilette, sub- 
dued in color, as is always her fancy, but all 
the more becoming ; Lord and Lady Playfair 
walked about contentedly together, she, pretty 
and smart, and he genial and _ responsive. 
Minister Lincoln—who, I believe, does not 
take on the new dignity of Ambassador—was 
escorting Mrs. Ronalds, who wore a dark 
toilette, and a most delightful little bonnet, in 
which two red roses played a conspicuous 
part. Attached to them at intervals were 
George Boughton, A.R.A., and _ his wife, 
who wore one of the most successful gowns of 
the day—a pale pink crépon striped in tiny 
black lines crosswise, and a most fetching little 
arrangement in the way of two black satin 
shoulder frills which looked like a_ short 
cape, but wasn’t, being far smarter and 
more effective. Mrs. Robb, their adopted 
daughter, looked very nice in black and 
royal purple, and a black lace hat with an ar- 
rangement of vari-colored sweet pea blossoms. 
Lady Grantley, just home from Paris and 
Holland, displayed a very uncommon toilette, 
a Worth evolvement in the palest rose tendre 
soft cloth, fitting closely to the figure, some- 
thing like an old princesse gown, but al- 
most completely veiled by heavy fringes of jet 
which simulated a yoke bodice, then fell to the 
knees in front and was as long at the back. 
Lady Grantley’s lovely bronze-red hair was set 
off by a small black bonnet, in which the inevi- 
table two crimson roses were the only note of 
color. Pretty Mrs. Chesebrough fully main- 
tained her reputation for smartness in a dark 
green grenadine shot across with indefinite 
large roses, the sleeves and other garniture 
being of russet brown serpentine gauze and 
delicate black Chantilly lace, while on her fair 
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locks she wore a delightful little bonnet of 
green satin, brown ostrich tips and a pale 
tinted rose nestled in cunningly at the back. 
Mrs. William Playtair, the wife of the fash- 
ionable physician, appeared rather aggressive 
in bright scarlet onduline silk and white 
lace, to which Lady Colin Campbell's 
toilette of the palest silver gray proved an 
admirable toil. Lady Colin, who, by the way, 
walked about all the afternoon with a lady in 
black and purple, looked quite happy though 
far less handsome than in years agone. She 
wore a large bouquet of purple-tinted orchids 
in the front of her accordion plaited bodice, 
repeated again in her hat, which was of the 
new coarse straw, a deep mauve shade. One 
wondered a little, considering all things, that 
she chose to appear in orchids just now—but 
then they have always been her especial flower. 


Lady Monckton had spoiled her pale fawn 
tinted costume by the addition of too much 
jet, but Helen Mathers (Mrs. Reeves) looked 
remarkably well in a long gray redingote 
turned back in wide pointed revers of white 
moiré, and a big black hat. She was just on 
her way to Somersetshire, where she goes to 
finish, as she puts it, “one of my wretched 
books, you know.’’ Ellen Terry’s daughter, 
Miss Ailsa Craig, looked, as is her wont, 
refined and very nice in a little frock of 
gray and a small black bonnet; of course 
every one was talking to her about her broth- 
ers’s marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft were 
genially surrounded and apparently thoroughly 
contented with the success of Diplomacy at the 
Garrick, and Mr. Hare gazed at Sir John Mil- 
lais’ speaking portrait of himself with the 
frankest air of appreciation. Oscar Wilde and 
his gentle wife were among the day’s celebri- 
ties receiving congratulations on every side, 
and Mrs. Parr, the novelist, whose story in 
Mr. Astor's new Pall Mall Magazine is the 
only serial, appeared very well in a tailor- 
built gown of light gray tweed and a pink silk 
shirt, while Mrs. Jopling-Rowe, en route to 
Paris by the club train, was very quietly at- 
tired, but, as usual, surrounded by a galaxy of 
admirers, among whom I noticed Mr. David 
Murray, Mr. Luke Fields, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, P. R. A. (who only remained for a few 
moments), and Mr. Alma Tadema. Mrs. 
Alma Tadema had on a wonderful garment of 
the old eighteenth century sacque form, in 
dark heliotrope veiled with black lace, and a 
transparent black lace mushroom hat placed 
well forward on her luxuriant red-gold hair. 

London, April 29, 1893. Diane. 


«¢ We know of no enterprise of recent years 
which has been crowned with greater suc- 
cess than the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ 
Regent Street, London, 
who just twelve years ago, opened their 
show rooms to place the productions of 
their workshops direct before the public, 
thus saving purchasers the numerous _inter- 
mediate profits which are obtained by ¢ middle 
men’ on high class goods. Such has been 
the appreciation by the public that the Com- 
pany have now the largest business in England, 
and are quite supplanting the old-fashioned 
houses that pride themselves upon having been 
established so many decades, but have utterly 
tailed to keep pace with the times, and find it 
impossible now to depart from their long credit 
system, entailing bad debts, tor which cash 
buyers have to compensate, ” 


Company, of 112 
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PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


S usual, the time that intervenes between 
the close of the Concours Hippique 
and the opening of the two Salons is 

being occupied by charity fairs, the one in the 
Rue de la Boétie entitled the “ Bazar de la 
Charité” being probably the most important. 
From the large and gaily dressed crowds at- 
tending these fairs, it is apparent that they 
enjoy considerable popularity, which, however, 
is due not so much to the benevolent object 
which the organizers have in view, as to the 
fact that they afford our élégantes a place where 
during the course of an afternoon they can 
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see their friends and acquaintances and be seen 
by them ; where they can pick up all the cur- 
rent gossip of the day and where above al| 
they can mix a little with the outer world, se 
curing thereby new interests calculated to pu 
to flight that blighting curse of our lives 


at 


Or 


—ennui. The fact is that we need son 
place where we can potiner and display our fir 
feathers of an afternoon. In olden times so- 
ciety was in the habit of holding its daily rei- 
dezvous in the garden or square of the Palais 
Royal, and later on in the Jardin des Tuiler- 
ies. But now there is no longer any regular!y 
determined meeting place, the Bois being t 
far away ; moreover, one generally drives ther: 
and hence there is little opportunity offered for 
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gossip. The Concours Hippique and the pic- 
ture Salons in the Palace de I’Industrie of the 
Champs Elysées, the charity fairs, the minor 
exhibitions of pictures, and the Dog Show in 
the Tuileries gardens, however, furnish us with 
just this urgently needed opportunity, and 
hence it is that they are all so successful so far 
as attendance is concerned.- And they will 
continue to remain so until some enterprising 
individual constructs a covered promenade such 
as the Victor Emanuel Gallery at Milan, 
where society can hold its daily sessions. 


A pleasing innovation about these charity 
fairs is that it is no longer considered the cor- 
ect thing to levy heavy toll upon every man 
who enters, and to practically «* hold him up” 
ntil he disgorges every centime that he has in 
his pocket. This practice used to keep away 
nany persons who were quite ready to pay 
their footing, but not to be fleeced. People 
re no longer pestered to buy, but are left free 
to follow their own inclinations, the objects on 
ale being carefully marked with prices that 
re not put at ten or twenty times their real 
alue, but only about double the cost of the 
rticle. The result is that people are not now 
ifraid to visit these charity fairs, which are 
hronged, especially at the hours when the 
\onorary president, or principal lady patroness, 
renerally a princess of the blood, is present. 
Her Royal Highness—usually it is the Duch- 
sse de Chartres—does not take charge of a 
»ooth or stall, but merely drops in during the 
course of the afternoon, and, after strolling 
hrough the various rooms takes a seat, where 
he is quickly surrounded by a crowd of peo- 
ple whose one object in life appears to be to 
ecure some token of royal recognition. 


These charity fairs, I may add, enjoy the 
warm support of the clergy and especially of 
the high ecclesiastical authorities, a support that 
they have been reluctantly obliged to withhold 
from the balls, concerts and theatrical enter- 
tainments that had been organized under the 
pretext of charity, which, as we all know, 
serve as a cloak for a multitude of sins. In- 
deed, the climax was reached a short time ago, 
when an amateur dramatic entertainment was 
arranged “for the sake of the poor,” and 
which was to include a new and as yet unpub- 
lished ballet eventually to be produced at the 
opera here, several very piquant comediettas 
and finally an imitation of a regular cafe chan- 
tant entertainment in which a young, popular 
and newly-married princess was ‘¢billed’’ to 
sing some of quite the very worst chansons of 
Yvette Guilbert. Happily, our severe and 
ascetic Cardinal-Archbishop heard of the mat- 
ter, and not only forbade the clergy to have 
anything whatsoever to do with it, but even 
went so far as to threaten to make his protest 
public in the press in the event of our carry- 
ing out our projects in the name of charity or 
religion. 


Among the principal entertainments of the 
past week has been the ball given by the 
Marquise de Moustiers, daughter-in-law of the 
famous Minister of Foreign Affairs of Napo- 
leon 111., at her new house in the Avenue 
d’Alma, her object being to requite her many 
friends for the substantial aid which they had 
afforded her at the charity fair which she 
organized the other day in behalf of the Ar- 
messon Children’s Hospital. Among those 
present I noticed the Princesse de La Tour 
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d’ Auvergne, the Comtesse de Gramont d’ Aster, 
the Comtesse de Lur-Saluces and Madame 
Paul Lebaudy, née Murat. 


Another notable function was the dinner 
given by Madame Standish, the niece of the 
Duc des Cars, and who enjoys the reputation 
of being the most supremely elegant woman 
in Paris. Although the Standishes bear no 
title, yet both of them belong to very illustri- 
ous houses of the French aristocracy, M. 
Standish himself being a member of the ducal 
family of Noailles and a first cousin of the 
Duc de Mouchy. The mansion which they 
inhabit on the Avenue de Jena is, to my mind, 
the most beautiful and best ordered in all Paris. 
The furniture and the decoration are of; the 
purest Louis xvi. style, and harmonize well 
with the delicate and remarkable beauty of the 
mistress of the house. She bears an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to the Princess of Wales 
at her very best, and so strong is the likeness, 
in appearance as well as in manner, that she is 
frequently mistaken by English visitors here 
for their future queen. As I have stated 
above, she is celebrated as being the best 
dressed woman in France; but in my opinion 
this fame is attributable, not so much to her 
garments as to the distinction and exquisite 
elegance which her perfectly proportioned fig- 
ure imparts to them. She is rather tall, her 
head is small and borne with a little touch of 
racial pride; her lovely shoulders slope and 
her waist is long and slender. Her feet are 
renowned for their smallness, and her whole 
being always reminds me of a figurine of Saxe 
porcelain of Dresden’s very best efforts. Among 
her guests was Lady de Grey, the English 
beauty, who is, however, as greatly famed for 
the generous size of her feet as her hostess is 
for the reverse, while another of her invitées 
was the Comtesse de Goulaine, who is the 
divorced wife of the Comte de Mailly-Nesle. 
It was she who was recently spoken of as 
about to become the wife of the popular tenor, 
Jean de Reszke ; but I do not believe that there 
is any truth in the report. She is a singularly 
beautiful woman and shares with the Vicom- 
tesse de ‘Tredern, her intimate friend, the fame 
of possessing the finest voice either on or off 
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the stage in this country. Nor can any great- 
er treat be afforded to us than when the Com- 
tesse assists Madame de Tredern at one of 
those weekly concerts for which the latter's 
superb abode on the Piace de la Vendéme is 
so justly celebrated. 


The bal costume given by Madame Dela- 
marre, the other day, at which everybody 
appeared in costume of the period from 1820 
to 1830, has served to recall to mind the 
curious fact that the arbiter of fashion in those 
days was a priest, the gay and frisky old Abbé 
de La Mesangére, who, at about the same time 
as Napoleon crowned himself Emperor, founded 
the first of all those fashion papers which have 
now become so important a feature of feminine 
life throughout the civilized world. It 
his influence that was due the tendency toward 
exaggerated propriety and decency in dress 
which characterized the fashion of the Restora- 
tion, and which presented so striking a con- 
trast to the improprieties of the Neo-Greek 
and classic modes of the Reign of Terror and 
of the Consulate. And yet he was the type 
of the ‘*‘ Abbé galant*’ of the old regime, an 
aristocrat to the tips of his fingers, and so 
enthusiastic was he in his work of observing 
our grandmothers’ dresses at the entertain- 
ments and social functions which he made a 
point of attending for the purpose, that he 
used frequently to lose his snuff-box 2nd _ his 
‘<pepin,’ or umbrella. The result w s that 
when he died some ninety umbrellas and over 
two hundred snuff-boxes were found among his 
effects. 


is to 


Everybody here is still talking of the fancy 
dress ball given the other day by the Baroness 
Jules Koenigswarter at her house in the Rue 
Galilée, and to which I referred in my last 
letter. It seems to have been the most 
gorgeous entertainment of its kind that Paris 
has seen for years. The guests were recruited 
almost exclusively from the Haute Finance, 
the grand monde being conspicuous by its 
absence, and the dresses and jewels were from 
all accounts worthy of the representatives of 
the greatest money market in the world. 
Among the figures of the cotillon was one 
where a large cherry tree in full blossom was 
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brought in, the boughs being hung with a 
large number of small and daintily tashioned 
gilt cages containing tiny song birds of brilliant 
plumage, whose twitterings were heard even 
above the strains of the waltz. But the 
‘<clou,’’ or climax, of the féte seems to have 
been the spectacle presented by the supper 
room, the walls of which were entirely con- 
cealed by a gilt trelliswork covered with roses, 
vine leaves and great bunches of superb hot- 
house grapes and forced peaches. The centre- 
piece of the table was formed by a huge roast 
peacock with gilded beak, jewelled eyes and 
decked out in all the glory of its splendid 
plumage; while at the extremities of the centre 
table were great cages made entirely of sugar 
work and candy, chef d’ceuvres of the confec- 
tioner’s art, and filled with live bullfinches, 
humming birds and canaries. The only two 
entertainments of the kind that have in any 
way approached the splendor of that of 
Madame de Koenigswarter have been those 
of the Princesse de Léon and the Princesse de 
Sagan, given respectively three and six years 


ago. 


There has been but little if any change or 
modification in fashions since my letter of last 
week, our one object in life at the present 
moment being to procure the lightest material 
in the coolest possible shape, the heat being 
simply intolerable. Fantastic Indian foulards 
are to be seen in tones of orange, crimson, 
green and brown, combined with insertions of 
black silk guipure or Venice point. Muslins 
of all kinds are gaily reappearing among us, 
not only in white and ecru but also in dark 
blue, dark red and pretty beige tints embroid- 
ered with either white or color. At the polo 
match at Bagatelle in the Bois de Boulogne 
on Saturday last, I noticed a very fresh look- 
ing gown worn by the Duchesse de Morny. 
It was a white dotted muslin, had a Valenci- 
ennes basque corsage, the latter striped with in- 
sertions of similar lace, trimmed round the 
neck and over the shoulders with a series of 
tiny lace flounces, baby “ volants’’ to match 
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running up the skirt from hem to knees. The 
waist and neck were finished by puckered 
bands of palm-green mirror velvet. The 
newly married Duchesse d’Ayen, who has 
but lately returned from the Mediterranean 
yachting trip which constituted her honeymoon, 
was arrayed in a dark blue muslin dotted with 
white and made up over navy silk with seven 
narrow flounces of black chiffon edged with 
half-inch wide Valenciennes lace running round 
the bell-skirt, and a corsage of muslin folded 
over a chemisette of black chiffon striped with 
white entra-deux. At the neck and waist 
white satin completed a very chic and original 
tout ensemble. The sleeves of this dress I 
must not omit to mention were only made to 
the elbow, and formed of rows of lace-edged 
black chiffon superimposed, and giving a full 
cape-like effect that was extremely pretty. 


There is one thing that the Parisians never 
appear to be able to understand or to appreci- 
ate, namely, the fact that just in the same way 
as there are styles of dress appropriate to 
morning wear, to afternoon and to evening 
wear, so there are certain conventional rules 
with regard to the use of liveries and carriages. 
Thus, elaborate C spring carriages and high 
hung barouches and victorias, with coachmen 
and footmen in powder, knee breeches and 
silk stockings are just as much out of place in 
the morning as is the informal T-cart, the 
buggy, and what is called here the spider, are 
in the afternoon. The natural-colored wood 
pony carts look altogether out of place in the 
line of handsome carriages in the Avenue des 
Acacias in the afternoon, and constitute an 
eyesore. 

Talking of the Bois, it may interest the 
readers of Vogue to learn that the grand monde 
here, following in the footsteps of London so- 
ciety, has organized a regular Sunday church 
parade in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
and as soon as divine service is over everybody 
that is anybody makes his or her way to the 
Avenue, where an hour is spent strolling up 
and down, gossipping and working up an ap- 
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petite for déjeuner. A Mass Book constitu- 
tes avery important feature of every feminine 
toilette on that occasion. A pleasant feature 
about this parade is that the Avenue is for the 
nonce left absolutely alone to the grand monde 
during these Sunday morning hours. There is 
none of that mobbing by the lower classes 
which bids fair to swamp and put an end t» 
the church parade in Hyde Park, London, an. 
it is the one morning in the week when the 
promenade along the Avenue is absolute! 

clear of the demi monde which, however, mak: 

its headquarters on that day at the Café d 

Madrid in the Bois. 


The very strongly marked tendency of ou 
élégantes to revert to the fashions of 1830 wit! 
regard to dress and coiffure, has led to a revi 
val of the popular taste for the harp, the mos 
difficult, and at the same time, tuneful of al 
instruments of music. I doubt if the fad wil! 
become general. For, in the first place, th« 
harp is even more expensive than a grand pi- 
ano, and secondly, it ‘ necessitates ” very per 
fectly shaped arms on the part of the performer 
Now such arms and hands are relatively rar 
here, and there are but few women who would 
care to take a seat at the harp unless they fel 
convinced that their arms were beyond re 
proach or criticism. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, 22, April 1893. 





OF INTEREST TO HER 
(The Races from Her Point of View) 


N spite of all moral, religious, and social 
I restraints, I am forced to confess myselt 
to be a sporting woman. Not that I can 
ride to hounds, handle the reins over a four-in- 
hand team, or guide a leader and wheeler so 
that the leader will not repeatedly turn round 
and look me reproachfully in the face. But | 
dearly love a horse race, and seldom miss one 
of the leading, exciting contests of the metro- 
politan season. It was, therefore, with genuine 
delight, that I hailed the brilliant sunshine that 
smiled upon the first day of the Gravesend 
meeting, when the great Brooklyn Handicap 
was to be lost and won. I had my racing 
costume laid out as early as 10 o'clock a. M., 
and when I was fully arrayed was not a little 
pleased with my appearance. No lilacs, greens, 
or aniline dyes appeared in it—no silk, lace, or 
chiffon. It was simply a dark blue serge 
made with a short, full skirt, and what is now 
familiarly called an “ eating jacket,’’ although 
the classic shades of Eton, from whose students 
it takes its name, would hardly know it by that 
slang term—a very manly shirt and standing 
collar, with mother-of-pearl studs, a smart, 
pink cambric tie, completed the costume, un- 
less I include my patent leather ties, and tan 
colored riding gloves, heavily stitched with 
black. In view of the caprices of the Weather 
Bureau, with which we have been these many 
weeks familiar, I carried the nattiest of English 
umbrellas, rolled as tight as if the silk had 
grown upon the ribs, and with “ Jack’s tips” 
and a racing calendar clutched tight in my left 
hand, I started out with friend and escort for 
the first of my favorite holidays. And how I 
did enjoy it all! even the crowding and hust- 
ling on boat and train, the hoarse, familiar 
cries, the peanut stands and the mountains of 
beer kegs, that were anything but picturesque 
to the sight, but inevitable in their ugliness, at 
every race-course I have ever seen. 
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RIVALS—CUPID AND NAPOLEON 








After a deal of delay and excitement, we 
reached the grand stand, and secured excellent 
seats, directly opposite the judge’s stand, where 
the finish could be distinctly seen. Then I got 
out my papers and my pencil, engaged a brisk 
little messenger to bring me all the tips and 
odds from the betting-ring ; made a place for 
my umbrella and field-glass, and, with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction, prepared for a day of un- 
alloyed happiness. I glanced at the Club 
House, without a longing to be there. Indeed 
I had refused two or three invitations to join 
gay parties of members and their friends. 
For the races are not an occasion for social 
display and triumph to me. I love them for 
the interest and excitement they inspire, for the 
glorious sight of the tearing, rushing steeds— 
the flashing of the jockeys’ colors as they fly 
around the course, the thrill of the home 
stretch, and the intoxication of seeing the win- 
ner pull up before the judges, perhaps only a 
head or a nose in advance of his best antagon- 
ist amid the thundering cheers of thousands of 
human voices. And then I have always my 
little venture on the result, and if I have 
backed the right horse I don’t mind saying that 
it adds a trifle to my joy at his success. Nev- 
ertheless, I am always careful not to risk a 
sum that it would give me a pang to lose. I 
could never degrade my pet pleasure into a 
money-making occasion, and a pair of gloves 
or a box of sugar-plums would be as welcome 
a trophy to. me when the beautiful creature 
that I have backed rushes past quivering and 
foaming with the tremendous effort he has 
made, as all the thousands that Diablo won 
for his supporters. It is unnecessary to say 
that the running of the Brooklyn Handicap 
afforded me no triumph and no trophy. I 
was all for Lamplighter, of course, not only 
because he looked the winner all over, but 





because the cherry and black of the Rancoca 
Stables has won such lifelong glory for the 
American turf, and Mr. Lorillard is so justly 
popular for the honest, straightforward and 
liberal manner in which his racing matters 
have been conducted. I took my field glass 
for a look at the Club House grounds and 


piazzas before the great race came off, and 
where the red and black, the orange and blue, 
the blue and white, the yellow and green 
and all the other glaring colors of the jockeys’ 





- House, belonged to 
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caps and jackets were flashing in the brilliant 
sunlight, as the horses were trotted up and 


down the course. All the swells of the sport- 
ing world were there, from the venerable John 
Hunter, of time-honored racing notoriety, to 
young Willie Vanderbilt, who probably had 
not risked more than a half hour’s income on 
any race, but looked as eager and anxious as 
it the whole of New York Central was at 
stake. Little Johnnie Heckscher—who seems 
to have grown shorter and broader since he 
married his tall and handsome second wife— 
was surrounded by a crowd of sporting men to 
whom he was talking with the greatest anima- 
tion, while the astute face of James R. Keene, 
the winner in a hundred races for and against 
Wall Street trusts and corners, was seen at a 
little distance, critically examining the horses 
as they galloped past, but with all his keen- 
ness of judgment probably without a suspicion 
of what the fortunes of the day would be. 

Everybody knows how the great race turned 
out, and notwithstanding my chagrin at 
the defeat of the gallant Lamplighter, I could 
not help a sympathetic glance at poor old 
crippled Diablo, who, whatever may have been 
the ins and outs of jockeys and horses, must 
have made a supreme effort to distance them 
all as he did. 

Dearly as I love a race course, I am forced 
to confess that the return was trying—30,000 
people, with accommodation for about one- 
third of the number, does not mean _ perfect 
happiness, but our dinner, or more properly 
our champagne supper at Del’s about ro P. 
M., was an ample compensation for the miser- 
ies by flood and field, that we had encountered 
on the home trip. 

I ought to have mentioned, in speaking of 
the Club House crowd, that there were very 
few society women to be seen—at least very 
few trom this city. Gravesend is not the New 
York woman’s course. She reserves herself 
for Morris Park and Sheepshead Bay, where 
doubtless she will soon be seen. It is therefore 
fair to suppose that the clusters of pretty faces 
gowns that thronged the Club 
Brooklyn belles and 
beauties, who in the eyes of a_ foreigner 
would have compared most favorably with the 
best that New York can show. Unhappily, 
my visiting list does not carry me over the big 
bridge and I do not know their names. 


and smart 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


Lady, just arrived from Paris, told me a 

A few days ago that she had tried in vain 
to induce Worth, Pingat or any other 

leading cloak or dressmaker to take her orders 
and measures for next winter. It was in vain 
that she urged her indifference to being abso- 
lutely in the height of the fashion, her prefer- 
ence for styles a little passé, and her desire to 
get the whole year’s outfit off her mind while 
she was on the spot and could superintend the 
choosing of colors and material. They were 
immovable. She was assured that so great a 
change would take place in the fashioning of 
women’s garments before next November that 
anything purchased now would be absolutely 
Gothic by that time. They even counseled, 
though manifestly against their own interests, 
a very moderate purchasing for this summer. 
«¢ You will see with your eyes,” said the ven- 
erable Worth (as if one could see with any 
other organ), ‘that the change will be enor- 


mous, and what I make for you now yoy 
would throw to the dogs before Christmas.” 


An attempt has been made this spring to 
introduce bizarre and eccentric fashions, but it 
has failed and the result has been a mixture of 
Empire, Louis Seize and early Victorian modes 
which is quite wicked in its ugliness. Fourth- 
class dressmakers have taken hold of them and 
forced them upon their clientéle, who are all 
dressmakers like themselves, shopkeepers, fac- 
tory-girls, tout ce quil-y-a de déclassé, anc it is 
on them that the vile aniline dyes are seen— 
and the bunched-up sleeves and enorn ous 
shoulder capes and ruffles. The ladies o: the 
great world will not wear them, and there/ore 
ces dames have very few toilettes this summer, 
They wait—they wait with patience unti! the 
winter styles appear, and then—presto !—!ike 
the magicians, all things will be new, and he- 
lieve me, chére dames, they will be beau‘ :ful 
for all. 


So it seems that there is nothing to be done 
but to accept the bunched-out sleeves, ru‘Hes 
and capes, which make such violent discord 
between the size of shoulders and waists 
that sculptors and painters absolutely shud- 
der at the travesty of woman’s form that 
is seen going to and fro upon the earth «and 
walking up and down upon it. To dress a 
well-made woman properly two things are 
necessary—form and color—and this year, 
unhappily, evil spirits seem to have tampered 
with models and designs until grace «nd 
beauty are quite extinguished. 

Nevertheless, like an oasis in the desert, a 
pretty gown is occasionally to be seen, and the 
billowy falls of lace over sleeves and corsiye 
are certainly a life-saving station in the occan 
of ugliness. 





The arrival of the Infanta Eulalie will prob- 
ably modify the fashions somewhat, as Spanish 
women study the becoming before everything 
else, and their clinging silken robes, coquettish 
fichus and long graceful mantillas, are worth 
more to a dark-eyed beauty than all that 
Worth ever dreamed of. 


JOSEPHINE’S LOVE OF DISPLAY 


He love of finery, of almost barbaric 
: splendor, was a characteristic of t!\ 
Creole-born Josephine, who used lier 
opportunity during her residence in the Tui 
ries to indulge the caprice to the utmost. So 
much liberty was accorded the tradesmen, i 
deed, that to Napoleon it became a grievo 
nuisance to suffer the whole first floor to lx 
given up to the helter-skelter confusion of « 
royal auction mart, and the matter was more th 
once the occasion of one of his periodical ov 
bursts of anger. Chairs, tables, receptacles 
every description were utilized as burde 
bearers for the priceless gowns, laces, Orient 
shawls, bon-bon boxes, Chinese rarities and t! 
most indiscriminate taste in the matter of jev 
elry. There was an unending line of cringin 
fawning Italians, Jews, Moors, and more s 
gacious Provincal tradesmen, who display: 
much genius in the ungentle art of pervertin 
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taste; forever passing to and from the lower 
door; and the consequence was that the court 
functions of the Tuileries, particularly dur- 
ing the Consulship, were amazing exhibitions 
of conflicting tastes, even such of the old ré- 
gime as were received there allowing them- 
selves to be perverted from the severer modes 
of unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and taking 
up with these meretricious fineries of almost 
parvenue disregard for harmony and simplicity. 
Happily for the historical values of the period, 
as regards costume culture at least, the repub- 
licanism of the Consulate gave way soon to 
the simplicity of Empire; and though it was 
accomplished almost at the ruin of Parisian 
tradesmen—who had scoured the world in the 
meantime for every conceivable novelty de- 
signed for personal adornment—the better 
vogue maintained, and by 1810, even strung 
pearls and jeweled hair-ornaments were con- 
sidered outré and unrefined. 

There were amusing and quaint gatherings 
daily in the boudoir of the wife of the First 
Consul, where Josephine called about her a lit- 
tle court of her own, breakfasting them sumpt- 
uously, to the exclusion of all men save the 
half-kneeling tradesfolk saying their beads of 
suppliance before the patron goddess of con- 
vention, surrounded by her favorites. The 
picture was scarcely a dignified one ; but Na- 
poleon, with his hatred of sham and finery, still 
realized the weight of its silent argument with 
the common people ; and, until the lower floor 
was turned into a hucksters’ barter-room, he 
merely treated the caprices of his wife with 
contempt. It is curious to note that, although 
Josephine was interesting and comely of form 
and feature, though not indeed a Europe-re- 
nowned beauty, she realized the necessity of 
assisting her favorites in the arts of personal 
adornment, their standard of taste no less than 
their extreme plainness of physical charms, with 
scarce an exception, being ridiculously below 
the average of the petty Continental courts. 
With becoming charity, however, Josephine 
attributed virtues to her retainers in lieu of 
other attractions ; and instead of the beauti- 
ful Madam So and So,”’ “and the stately Com- 
tesse de So and So,” we find her friends paraded 
as “the dear, good Madam de Lambeth,”’ with 
a figure like a pouch-pigeon, “ but so good !”° 
Then comes Madam de Talhouet ‘“ who 
once upon a time was beautiful,’’ living upon 
a past, and perhaps apocryphal reputation ; 
Madam de la Valette, pitted most distressingly 
with small-pox, “but with such teeth and 
wit!” Following them in favor came Madam 
d’Harville, «¢ who was so shockingly impertinent 
as to be really delightful,” probably as a low- 
relief background, with several others of doubt- 
ful attractions filling the lower chairs at the 
déjeuner, making a collection of celebrities that 
must have given the salons of the Bourbons 
infinite fund for jest and ridicule. 

It was on a particularly rainy and depres- 
sing day that Napoleon from his fifth-story 
aerie, surrounded by his maps and plans of 
conquest, looked out upon the long line of 
packed hagglers before the door, and his jealous 
wit, combined with that ever-present Corsican 
suspicion of everybody with tradesman instincts, 
caused a sentiment of revolt to escape him. 
He resolved to break into the exclusive circle, 
and end what he perceived to be a quiet system 
of extortion and advantage-taking. As the 
Consul passed down the line of hawkers, he 
peered into their astonished faces, glancing 
here and there superficially at their wares, but 
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with that intuitive insight into human nature 
which made him a master of men, picked out 
the frauds mentally, bent on a stratagem. 
Near the end of the line stood a round flat- 
faced little Dominican monk, about Napoleon’s 
stature, who had a bundle of altar-cloths and 
embroideries over his arm. The Consul drew 
him aside, and in the seclusion of an inner 
chamber, locked up the monk after appropria- 
ting his cowl, crucifix and sandals, which he 
himself donned hastily. Then he wedged 
his way into the presence of the hagglers, 
resignedly seating himself amid the shad- 
ows, unobserved, but all-seeing. For an 
hour or more he watched that little drama 
of greed, ignorance, rapacity and_ gulli- 
bility, till his Corsican piratical blood fevered 
to exasperation. Then, to the amazement of 
the miniature court, receiving the embassies of 
every age and clime, the pudgy little monk 
rose from the corner, and began belaboring 
the rascals with their own wares, break- 
ing jewel-boxes over heads and flailing others 
with their orient silks now in shreds, till the 
women fled in alarm and the guards came 
pouring in to arrest the madman, who, in turn, 
arrested the greater offenders whom he had 
caught in the act of pillaging his exchequer by 
misrepresentations and trickeries which, while 
admirable in a soldier, are to be reprehended 
in a tradesman—when found out. This act 
of Napoleon ended tor a time the déjeuners in 
honor of the hucksters, but their greed soon 
found other channels of approach into the 
good graces of the Creole, and probably in the 
history of the world ingenuity in the art of 
plunder in the name of legitimate trade was 
never so displayed. Afterward, when the 
spoils of war began pouring into Paris from 
every country of Europe, an almost surfeit sup- 
planted this parvenue pastime, and simplicity, 
almost severe, became the fashion. 


HORSE NOTES 


T XO any one who is interested in seeing 
what New York can do in the way of 
turning out carriage teams, single 

roadsters and fine saddle horses, a trip to Cen- 
tral Park on any of these sunny afternoons 
will prove atreat. It was not so long ago that 
an impartial observer, strolling along the paths 
on either side of the main drive, would see few 
turnouts worthy of more than a passing glance. 
But things have changed lately, for where 
there were formerly a few there are now hun- 
dreds of elegant equipages that roll by, pre- 
senting a scene that could ‘hardly be rivaled in 
the famous Rotten Row. The public demand 
for style and quality in horses and for perfec- 
tion in vehicles has received an impetus and is 
catered to by more than a dozen firms in this 
city which have looked after the interest of the 
horse world by supplying horses perfect in 
height, color and gait, and vehicles that have 
fully kept pace with the upward march. The 
increase in the number of victorias that have 
made their appearance in the park is notice- 
able. This may be accounted for by the 
roomy interior, capable of comfortably seating 
four, and the low step, but a foot and a half 
from the ground, these two points rendering 
the victoria not only one of the most elegant 
equipages now in vogue, but also one of the 
most convenient. 


Ever since the bicycle sulky was introduced 
among trotting-horse men, and it was demon- 
strated that the weight of the sulky was an im- 


fo 


portant factor in racing against records, trainers 
have been puzzling their brains to find some 
sort of material with which to build a ‘ulky 
that would be even lighter than the bicycle 
sulky. One of the best known members of 
the New York Driving Club is at presen: fee]. 
ing very happy over a new invention which, if 
it proves a success, will save from twenty to 
thirty pounds in weight, as against the “* byke™ 
sulky now in use. The new invention is said 
to be made from a clay in the form of «\um- 
inium, rendered light and strong by a certain 
chemical process. The lightest bicycle sul- 
kies ever made weigh from thirty-five to thirty- 
eight pounds, and it is said that the new i: ven- 
tion will not weigh more than twenty. i ven 
now aluminium horseshoes are used with  say- 
ing in weight of three or four-fold over the 
ordinary shoe. It is an undeniable fact that 
every ounce of weight must tell in producing 
extreme speed, and, with aluminium shoes and 
sulkies we may live to see the $5,000 prize 
which Mr. Robert Bonner offered for the ‘rot- 
ter that made a mile in two minutes clai-ned 
by some enterprising horse owner. 


During the past few weeks there has be-na 
slight falling off in the number of sales of /iar- 
ness horses, and smaller consignments han 
usual have been offered. The first few of a 
long series of thoroughbred yearling sales |.ave 
been made, and turf men are now on the »vut- 


look for youngsters that show indication: of 


becoming fast race horses. On the opening 
night of the sale at ‘Tattersall’s forty-nine 
yearlings, the produce of the M’Grathiana 
Stud, were sold, the average price per head 
being $1,425. The following evening more 
than sixty, the produce of the Runnymede 
Stud and the get of such famous sires as Hin- 
doo, Onondaga and Sir Dixon, were disposed 
of. Toward the latter part of the summer the 
fillies and colts will be shipped to the more 
genial climate of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
there to feed on the celebrated grazing grounds 
for which these two states are famous. By the 
following spring they will be brought north 
again to be sent to the post with their older 
brothers and sisters, and allowed to try to earn 
brackets for themselves. 


Miss Charlotte Connard, an American and 
a pupil of the celebrated painter of horse sub- 
jects, Rosa Bonheur, has painted a life-size 
picture of the trotting stallion Alcandre. © The 
picture is now on exhibition in the café of the 
Hotel Metropole. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 
Think it may be said, without fear of con- 
I tradiction, that in the Prodigal Daught:, 
the melodrama by Pettitt and Harrs, 
with which the new American Theatre hs 
been opened by T. Henry French, the hor: 
run away with the play. What I mean i, 
that the interest evolved by the steeplechase 
is far beyond and superior to that which coi 
cerns the plot and the plan of the piece itsel 
In the Prodigal Daughter I detect a workin 
over of A Run of Luck, The English Ros: 
The Outsider, and a number of other pot-boil 
melodramas imported of late years direct fro: 
London into our midst. But the Prodigs 
Daughter has a merit that gives it individualit 
and that should attract. It reproduces accur 
ately and graphically the customs and environ 
ments of the English sporting gentleman, and 
it does this with nicety of detail that make 
one forget the footlights altogether. 
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This is the melodrama that ran all last win- 
ter at Drury Lane, London. Henry E. Abbey 
bought the American rights and immediately 
sold them to Mr. French. Its plot includes 
the usual stage villain, hero, heroine, hired 
rufian, hoodwinked father, and comic lovers. 
Stripped of the trappings of the stable, as I 
have intimated, it would seem poor stuff in- 
deed ; but with its ten thoroughbred steeplechase 
horses, including Roquefort, the winner of the 
Grand National, Aintree, in 1885 ; its pack of 
hounds, its revolving scene of the interior and 
exterior of a training stable, its representation 
of the Grand National race and its attendant 
crowd—to say nothing of the undeniably ad- 
mirable acting of Leonard Boyne, Russell Bas- 
sett, Sidney Howard, Helen Dauvray and Julia 
Arthur—I recommed it to all lovers of scenic 
effect, lightning change and ingenious mise 


en scene. 
| was rather interested in the colors worn by 
the jockeys in the mimic race, for they repre- 


sented the stables of some of the best known 
patrons of the turf in England, including the 
Duke of Beaufort, Lord Arlington, Lord Ells- 
mere, Leopold de Rothschild, and the late 
Squire Abington. 


We cannot complain at present of there 
being a paucity of comic opera, or rather of 
musical pieces, now in course of production in 
town. Adonis is at the Casino, the Panjandrum 
at the Broadway, 1492 at Palmers. and at the 
Garden the Bostonians, in the DeKoven-Smith 
opera. That droll and dry comedian, Thomas 
Q. Seabrooke, in the Isle of Champagne, is to 
b. seen at the Fifth Avenue. 


Mr. Seabrooke sends me word, by the way, 
that he has just received over the cable, from 
the Rosenfeld Brothers, managers of Senora 
Duse, an offer of an engagement in the Isle of 
(Champagne, at the Savoy Theatre. Mr. 
S abrooke, of course, is unable to accept, for 
the reason that he is bound to appear at the 
litth Avenue. Next spring, however, he will 

oduce a new opera, and after staging it here, 

will play an extended engagement abroad. 
| trust sincerely that his success there will be 

r greater than was that of Mr. Owens, Mr. 

oth, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Dixey, otherwise 

Ir. Seabrooke will wish he had never made the 

Ip. 

Chis summer the unfortunates left in town 

ill have four roof gardens to be cool upon, 
stead of two, as was the case a year ago. 
he garden at the Casino is already open. 
he one perched on the Madison Square 
rarden opens, I believe, this week, with a 
ovel dance devised and executed by Edith 
<enward, the clever Kangaroo dancer. Mr. 
rench has decided not to open the garden of 
ie American Theatre until June 19th, and 
scar Hammerstein, at the Manhattan Opera 
louse, will begin the grand ballet of Versailles 
m June rth. 


If Mr. Hammerstein produces Versailles 
vith anything like the degree of splendor 
hat marked its original presentation at The 
Empire, he will be conferring a costly and 
‘littering boon upon us. The last ballets we 
iw were those put forward at the Casino in 
the autumn, at the time the theatre was dis- 
istrously changed to a_ concert-hall. The 
Casino ballets were meaningless affairs, whereas 
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Versailles has a coherent legend expressed by 
lively music, appropriate pantomime and _ har- 
monious colors. 


I fancy that the principal reason Charles 
Frohman has hurried away so suddenly to 
London is to be first in the field to get the 
rights to play Charlie's Aunt in New York. 
Charlie’s Aunt is said to be a screamingly 
funny farce. Its principal character is acted 
in England by W. S. Penley, the originator of 
the part of The Private Secretary, who intends 
to come to America in the autumn, as I an- 
nounced in Vog:re last winter. L. 


CONSECRATED TO LOVE 


(Continued from page 359 of this issue) 


Alloo! Halloo! rolled the echo down the 
H valley, and at sound of that familiar call, 
like the trump of doom, came the tramp 
of feet from all directions, and a dozen aston- 
ished faces burst into the now moonlit space. 
*‘Tt is I—the General! Go; call the men— 
their wives—their children. We shall have the 
crown fete of the year in honor of Napoleon 
and his braves! Quick—you, d’Acre! Go 
to the chateau, and tell them to bring the wine, 
the supper, the tables, the torches! Go! 
And you to the valley-folk, Martin! and iet 
not one disappoint me, for I have but till day- 
break when I am off for the Alps!’’ Then, 
leaping like a schoolboy up to the silent figure 
upon the coal black charger, “ Mon Dieu ! this 
is the happiest day of my life, my love! 
What a fool—a criminal fool, was I to suspi- 
cion her whom I so love! But I repent—ah, 
I will prove to you how loyally Irepent. Na- 
poleon has taken Ratisbon, Vienna is bom- 
barded, Rome is seized, the Archduke Charles 
a prisoner at Essling, Beauharnais and Mar- 
mont on the way to join the victor, themselves 
triumphant, to share the spoils of war, and we 
follow. You shall see how I prove my re- 
pentance, my love. You shall be the wife of 
one of the crowned pillars of the Empire. But 
first let us make merry. MHalloo! Work, 
sluggards, work! I must off at daybreak!” 

It seemed less than a minute the whole val- 
ley was alive with people. The rumble of 
the laden wagons, the shouts of the heralds, 
the roll-beat of drums, seemed to madden the 
great commander, and his heavy raillery be- 
come unintelligible. Now it was a command 
to his regiment ; now a wild camp-song ; now 
an insane jargon trembling with pathos, but 
that sword—ah, monsieur, never once went it 
back into the scabbard at his side, nor those 
eyes foran instant wandering from that great 
kiln-door. Only once did he forget himself, 
and in that sudden interval a hand darted for- 
ward from the watchful woman’s bosom, and 
into the little peep-hole of the kiln the sheathed 
dagger sped, and then like one who leaves a 
place of martyrdom, she spurred to the edge 
of the clearing, turned about and waited. 

For this signal half-hour poured in from 
every direction whole families ; crowds of shout- 
ing boys and girls, bands of music, and the 
General leaped about like a clumsy bear 
drunken on grapes. ‘* The tables there !’’ he 
shouted. “ You, dog of a Wempler, work ! 
Torches! torches! Delmont to the yards and 
bring the first yearling you can halter; we 
shall roast him whole. Work, sluggards ; you 
shall play later. You, Becklen, shall make a 
Dutch speech ; and you, jolly wag of Raquier, 


I! 


shall sing us a song of the south—aye, a very 
merry song of the land of sunshine and love ; 
where’s ‘ Piper’ Gaston and ¢ Fiddler’ Jean? 
After the feast these young folks shall dance ! 
Ah, mon Dieu! what a night is this ; 
and I shall dance too. What! you laugh ! 
Our great Napoleon can dance. He has made 
the whole world dance to his Corsican lute. 
Vive !Empereur!” And flourishing his sword 
in air, his spurs jingling, he commanded a sal- 
ute, mingled with the screaming laughter of 
children. 

But the little woman obedient 
horse—she with the face of carved ivory, and 
eyes fixed like a Joan d’ Arc upon the execu- 
tion stake—sat immovable, inscrutable. But 
that lustrous cheek of southern bloom had died 
into a deadly pallor, the flickering torches 
heightening the calm austerity of that tragic 
face and figure till it appeared supernatural. 

For an hour it seemed, though it was not so 
long, the tumult of the féte ran riot ; the chil- 
dren had made wreaths of oak and beach, and 
taking advantage of the monarch’s unbending, 
had climbed to his shoulders, crowning him 
with garlands of green. ‘Then suddenly in 
the midst of these shoutings and commands, 
these songs drowned in a roar of merriment, 
the shrill pipe of peasant-flutes and the roar of 
drums, the crowned symposiarch ordered oil 
poured into the fuel of the kiln, and snatching 
a firebrand, he advanced. A wild shout went 
up, and every one stood on tiptoe. Without 
even a glance at the marble statue upon her 
living pedestal of sleek black, with his sword 
in his right and the torch in his left hand light- 
ing up his face with a halo of demonry, he 
thrust the brand into the fuel and drew back 
with his hands raised to heaven. A_ white 
tongue of flame shot into the air, lighting the 
furrowed faces of the peasant toilers with a 
ghastly pallor, throwing into hard relief against 
the shadows that mounted apparition at the 
a lioness at bay 


upon the 


clearing’s edge, poised like ; 
from whose bitten lips two little drops of blood 
had trickled down upon the chin. 

Suddenly one of the mounted aides dashed 
from the thicket, his horse rearing, blinded 


with the sudden light. With a salute, he 
thrust a message into his chief's hand. ‘* The 
rumor was not sustained,” he said. ‘* Napo- 


leon was routed at Aspern, and is driven to 
the Isle of Loban. ‘Twenty thousand men to 
the front, with you in command, at daybreak ! °° 

The General turned stiffly, clenching his 
“My horse!’’ he murmured to me 
Then he mounted 


hands. 
who was now at his side. 
in silence unutterable, and for the first in all 
this time sheathed his sword, as he bent down 
to me, and without so much as a glance at the 
imperial figure in gray like a statue of a saint 
in some forgotten niche, he spoke in the voice 
of the grave, “ Tell her!’ ‘Then he dug the 
spurs into the charger’s flanks and plunged into 
the darkness. 

I turned to her. That head so long up- 
poised like the heroic martyr had fallen slightly 
forward, and the hands were lifting heaven- 
ward ; then, ere I could reach her side, the 
white figure toppled headlong to the ground 
with a strange sound. Twenty-one days from 
that eventful night, my friend, General Comte 
de Barde, lay upon the field of Wagram, with 
a bullet in his heart! 

It was quite a month after the fall of my 
hero that I saw his widow again, and then it 
was here in this As she dis- 


very spot. 
mounted from the same faithful gelding, I 










































































noticed that her raven hair was streaked with 
silver; but there was that same calm, impene- 


trable glance, that firm mouth, and the chin of 


a tigress, with eyes so eloquent of that nameless 
power which we know not whether to ascribe 
to angels or to demons. An architect was at 
her side, obsequious in his deference. ‘ You 
will build it of these bricks,’’ she said calmly ; 
neither adding to nor taking away a single 
one, and, moreover, build it upon the identical 
spot where the kiln now stands.” And so, 
day after day she watched the building of this 
chapel dedicated to a poet’s God, and with 


the help of a priest from a distant city, as if 


she feared any nearer, knelt within and blest 
it. A lamp was hung over the altar, and for 
thirty years it has been replenished by the 
church, for when the troublous times came for 
the little Corsican, monsieur, my lady gave her 
all to the faith, entered a convent, where she 
died a year after Waterloo, and was brought 
here for rest. 

Ah, a strange history, monsieur. But a 
stranger fact has yet to be told; for, in 1818, 
having saved from the wreck enough for my 
little tavern, where you tasted my red wine 
and cheese to-day, a dapper little stranger 
saluted me in my arbor. There was a frivo- 
lous smirk upon his countenance, and he was 
dressed in the fashion of the foreign parvenue 
plain men hate. ‘*You do not 
know me!” he said. I nearly reeled trom 
my chair. ‘It is 1 Mon Dieu! We 
a chapel dedicated to you down the 


whom we 


you? 
have 
valley here.” The conceited creature laughed 
a vain, empty chuckle and said, “ Bring me 
some of your best wine, and then tell me about 


it!’ After recovering the shock, I told him. 
** But you, monsieur,”’’ I cried, “how did 
you escape?” He drank deeply, then said: 


“When she threw me that dagger I realized 
that hope was gone; and to save her I must 


play the martyr. I looked up through the 


chimney of that hell and saw two stars. They 
gave me courage. I was youngerthen. We 
Pyréenéese climb mountains where every un- 


feathered beast fails. It was a choice between 

eger for me or dishonor for her, with this 
one slight hope. WV'la! though nearer dead 
than alive, I watched my funeral-pyre from 
yonder hill-top, then fled to the coast, and 


Drink again, monsieur. 
! 


i da 


thence to America. 


Ah, what fools we are when we are young 
What risks we run to be sentimental !’’ And 
this, my friend, trom the man who had blotted 
out two noble lives, and had brought our little 
kingdom here to the dust! 
that little Corsican 
‘¢inaking history ’’ ; but it 
travail for the living historians. 

Go in and look, monsieur. 


Well, I suppose 
call 
seems to me sad 
Is it not true? 
You will find 
the altar-lamp still burning. The slab which 
marks her sleep you will know by the rude 
j heart She 


is what the would 


“image of an arrowed upon it. 
carved it there with her own hand. 


Charles Edward Barns. 


VANITY FAIR 
I’ a dinner given some time ago exquisite 
effects in pink and gold were obtained. 
The dining-room (which, contrary to 
custom, isin white and gold) had panels of pink 
plush placed at regular intervals upon the walls, 
and against each panel was a Dresden vase 
in the shape of a trumpet filled with pink 
talling over each other in graceful pro- 
panels 


roses, 


Between these were gilded 


fusion. 
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sconces holding candles crowned with pink 
silk shades. In the windows huge plants 
of pink azaleas placed upon steps filled the 
spaces from floor to ceiling. The table was 
oblong in shape with rounded corners, and 
covered with pink satin over which was a cloth 
of cream white guipure lace. In the centre 
was a large boat-shaped vase of pink Dresden 
upheld by Cupids, and filled to overflowing 
with large pink roses. Two gilded candel- 
abra with pink shaded candles were at either 
end, their bases hidden by masses of pink roses. 
At each lady’s plate lay a bunch of pink roses 
tied with pink satin ribbon and there were 
boutonniéres of pink carnations for the men. 
There was no fruit upon the table, but the 
numerous compotiers, filled with bonbons and 
cakes, were of Webb glass of a rose pink with 
gold ornamentation. The wineglasses and 
tumblers were to match. ‘The service of china 
during the dinner was of pink Dresden simply 
decorated with rims of gold scroll work, and 
monogram in gold in the centre. The ices 
were served in Dresden cups tinted pink, each 
representing a broken egg shell, and set in a 
gilded stand. 


A costume for a little girl of six years, re- 
cently from Paris, is of steel gray cloth 
made with a plain short waist and skirt, put 
on with most of the gathers in the back. 
Around the bottom of the skirt, which reaches 
to the top of the boot, is a ruche of gray satin 
above which are three rows of steel embroid- 
ered cord. The sleeves are of the gray cloth 
full to the elbow, and are met by long cuffs 
fitting to the arm, of black velvet. A little 
black velvet sleeveless jacket goes over the cor- 
sage, and is turned back in revers lined with 
rose colored silk buttoning back at the points 
There is a ruche of gray satin around the 
throat, and the belt is also of the satin. The 
hat, large but not immense, is of steel gray 
felt, and is trimmed with gray feathers and 
loops of rose-colored satin ribbon. It is a 
charming costume. 


The opening of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club 
at Oyster Bay last Saturday was not the bril- 
liant affair anticipated, for there were very few 
present excepting those who occupy houses in 
the near vicinity and who went up the day 
betore for the summer. The Club’ House 
never looked more attractive than it did on 
this occasion, with its blazing wood-fire. A 
delicious collation was served, there was ex- 
cellent music, three or four steam yachts 
were anchored in the harbor, and there was 
every appearance of a madly gay time which 
only the limited number of guests prevented 
trom being an actuality. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Drama. Addresses by Henry Irving, 
with frontispiece by Whistler. New York : 
Tait, Sons & Co. 

Figaro Fiction. A collection of short stories. 
By various Authors. Chicago: W. J. F. 
Dailey. 

The Shadow of Desire. A Novel. By Irene 
Osgood. New York: The Cleveland Pub- 
lishing Co. 

L’Art et la Mode has just entered its fourteenth 
year of existence. As it publishes engrav- 
ings of the toilettes worn at the weddings of 
the French aristocracy and those of the 
most celebrated actresses in every new piece, 










together with drawings and descriptions of 
all the novelties exhibited in the salons of the 
leading dressmakers, it gives an exact pano- 
rama of Parisian styles. Agent at New 
York: Mr. Sigmund Reinach, 134 Wes 
Twenty-third Street. 


SAILINGS AND ARRIVALS. 


Those who wish to advise their friends of intended de. 
parture are informed that statements for this department of 
Vogue should reach the office not later than Mondy noon 
of the week of issue. 


Sailed from New York, S. S. La Touraine, 
Saturday, May 27, 1893.—Mr. E. A. Brooks, 
Mrs. E. A. Brooks, Mr. Wells Champney, 
Mr. Theo. Conkling, Mrs. Theo. Conkling, 
Mrs. R. W. Graham, Mrs. Beach Grant, \trs, 
W. R. Houghtaling, Miss Hazel Houghtaling, 
Mr. John R. Hegeman, Mrs. John R. Hege- 
man, Mrs. Lawrence Kip, Miss Edith Kip, 
Mr. Lorillard Kip, Mr. Alfred Pell, \trs, 
Alfred Pell, Mrs. F. O. Prince, Mr. J. Ru- 
perti, Mrs. J. Ruperti, Mr. James H. Stebbins, 
Mrs. James H. Stebbins. 


Arrived in New York, S. S. La Bretagne, 
May 20, 1893.—Mr. H. Bishop, Mrs. H. 
Bishop, Mr. Eug. Carter, Mr. F. F. Lowry, 
Mrs. F. F. Lowry. 


Arrived in New York, S. S. Paris, May 27, 
1893.—Mr. Read Benedict, Mr. Austin Be!k- 
nap, Mr. Edward Beauchamp, Mrs. Beau- 
champ, Mr. Fordyce D. Barker, Mrs. Barker, 
Miss A. Howland, Miss E. Howland, Mr. Jas. 
C. McAndrew, Mrs. McAndrew, Mr. E. T. 
Mason, Mr. Charles Morgan, General New, 
Mrs. New, Mr. Francis L. Ogden, Mrs. Oc- 
den, Mr. Charles Peters, Mr. W. C. Peet, 
Mrs. Peet, Mr. Arthur H. Pollen, Mr. E. C. 
Sampson, Mrs. Sampson, Mr. Charles M. Stc!- 
bins, Mr. Charles B. Turner, Dr. J. F. Wo 
Mrs. Wood, Mr. George H. Wood. 
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Stockings, 


Are a large item of 
children. It is well 
where the best grades 
lowest cost. 


expense in clothin 
to know, therefor: 
can be found at tl 
Our business being wholly fi 
children we can offer the greatest inducement 
as to price, quality and variety. 

Besides a complete line of fast blacks an 
strong serviceable stockings for children’s every 
day wear, our stock includes fancy stocking 
made expressly for us, in colors and shades t 
match shoes and costumes—new shades of tan 
cardinal, silver gray, bronze, Nile green, light 
blues and pinks. 

School stockings for Boys an 


1p TY 
SI EC IAL. Girls, double knees, heels and toe 


Fast black—sizes 6 to 91% for 25cts. 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 








